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big reward for his arrest. He lived in constant dread of treachery,
or of some slip in his perfectly planned and timed operations
carried out under the noses of our own and Spain's secret agents.
He had therefore been on the verge of a nervous collapse. But
now that we were safely in British waters with nothing to fear
and no one to outwit but Spanish gunboats, he calmed down.
Perched atop the wheel-house,, he had spotted danger in islands
and disaster in harmless tramp steamers, but he now spent his
time on deck under an awning, smoking innumerable cigarettes
and sipping rum with his subordinates, or talking to Captain
Brun.
Like many leaders in the Cuban rebellion. General Nunez
showed some negro blood, while one of his companions, although
much darker, had no negroid features. Having heard no Spanish
for twelve years, I had great difficulty in following their rapid-fire
patois, and they in turn were amused at my very correct pro-
nunciation but halting search for words until I mentioned
Grandfather Solano. Their amusement then flared into consterna-
tion. I must be a spy, they said. All the Solanos were hated Spanish
tyrants. Manuel Solano y- Moreno had fought the Cubans
mercilessly all through the last insurrection; he could be my
grandfather. Fernando Solano y Salcedo had been a cruel
Governor-General of Cuba. That would be my great-grandfather.
This was news to me, but the General seemed to know what he
was talking about; no doubt a great deal to be remembered had
been seared into the revolutionists' minds. It was not until I had
gone over all the circumstances I could recall of my childhood that
he calmed down, and I doubt if he ever quite trusted my loyalty.
The day after we passed through Crooked Island Passage we
anchored in the lee of a small uninhabited key, where the grates
were cleared, the engines checked^ final preparations made for
landing. Setting a course to Baracoa Light, we timed our speed
to reach it the following night.
Fortunately the following night was very dark. Running with-
out lights* we were still three or four miles off Baracoa when we
sighted a brightly lighted vessel running down the coast close
inshore, evidently heading for Baracoa Bay. General Nunez was
sure it was the Spanish cruiser Viscqya* This was a moment I
never forgot. Except for a dim, carefully shaded light over the
compass, the Escobar was completely dark; no one was allowed to
smoke3 and I doubt if anyone could have been hired to light a